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EDITORIALS 


THE BROKER AND —Despite the fact that there 


THE CONVENTIONS had been no public announce- 
ment prior to a full page dis- 


cussion of the subject in the NCA “Information Letter” 
of December 15, a good many people have known for 
some time that the National Food Brokers Association 
has made arrangements to have their own separate 
convention in Chicago for a three year period starting 
in December 1957. That means the brokers will hold 
two conventions in 1957 for they will co-sponsor, with 
NCA and CMSA, the joint Convention in February 
1957 in Chicago. As announced last May, the NCA and 
CMSA will return to Atlantic City in January 1958. 


Times change. When the brokers broke away in 1949 
there was a terrible clamor and clatter to be heard. 
It’s doubtful that the commotion will be near so great 
this time. 


In recent years the brokers association has had much 
success. Since Watson Rogers came on the scene in 
1945, the membership has possibly doubled and brok- 
ers have taken on lines never before dreamed of—non- 
canner principals—many of whom handle high profit 
items and pay attractive brokerage. The post war de- 
velopment of supermarkets and department store type 
of operation, the decline of the corner grocery and his 
supplier, the old line wholesaler, and the steady growth 
of the corporate chains all contributed to this natural 
trend in the brokerage field. 


So that now it is apparent that the interests of the 
non-canner principals dictate the policies of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association. Just what effect this 
will have on the National Convention is problematical 
—and possibly unimportant. What is important is that 
the brokers no longer consider the canning industry the 


* top account. Lest there be misunderstanding, we hasten 


to add that this is seemingly so only as a whole group 
as represented by Association action (even though it 
is said that canner business still represents more than 
50 percent of the volume). Everyone knows that there 
are canner accounts any broker would give his right 
arm for—yes, and the non-canner principals too; every- 
one knows that there are many brokers doing a bang-up 
job—happy and making money—for small and medium 
sized canners, themselves on their toes. 


But what of the Convention? Everyone knows too, 
that broker contact has long been one of the features 
of these annual joint conventions. Will the brokers 
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expect canners to come to their convention in Chicago? 
Reports are that moves in that direction have been 
made. Will brokers be expected to come to the canners’ 
convention? That’s for sure, and as outlined in the 
“Information Letter’, the brokers’ association has been 
invited to participate. Judging from that report also, 
the brokers’ association has not as yet seen fit to answer 
that invitation. 


This column has said before, and we are still of the 
firm opinion, that N.F.B.A. owes it to its canned food 
broker members to set up a separate division within the 
association, with at least one permanent staff member 
to work with canned food broker members, N.C.A., 
and its members. The canned foods committee is a step 
in the right direction but evidently does not go far 
enough. 


Be that as it may, let’s for a moment be pessimistic 
for a change and suppose N.F.B.A. does not participate 
in a joint convention in 1958. Canners, would of course, 
request their brokers to come and N.C.A. would care 
for the room situation. Would the brokers come? Be- 
lieve it or not, that’s the $64,000.00 question. 


This publication has consistently through the years 
said that the most economical, most effective means of 
selling canned foods is through food brokers. Not once 
have we said that this can be done through just any 
broker. The woods are full of “just any” brokers, and 
using these is perhaps the poorest method of selling 
(save the word) canned foods or any other commodity. 
These are the folks who in recent years have been cry- 
ing so loudly that they are independent businessmen 
and no canner, nor anyone else, can tell them how to 
run their business. 

Just so, there are many fine brokerage firms doing 
an excellent sales job for canner principals. Offering 
advice, yes, of course, cooperating in every way with 
their canner principals and dropping accounts, post 
haste, that do not have a positive sales policy. Would 
these come to the canners’ convention? Our guess is 
that they would be offended if not asked. 

So the $64,000.00 question becomes a very simple 
one. A broker who refuses the invitation can be said 
to be “not interested”. When a sales manager finds 
that he has a disinterested salesman on his force, it’s 
high time to look for a replacement. 

. . May the joys of Christmas abide with each of 
you always! 
—ED JUDGE 
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CONVENTIONS ¢ aad SCHOOLS 


JANUARY 6-10, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, NAFFP, 
NFFDA, Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 21-24, 1957 — NATIONAL 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Winter Meeting, Flamingo Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 21-26, 1957 — NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1957 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw _ Products 
Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

JANUARY 24-25, 1957 CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1957 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Tri-State Field- 
men’s School, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1957—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION AND AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, Ohio State University, 26th 
Annual Conference for Canners, Field- 
men, and Growers, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, First 
Annual Convention, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1957 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 30-31, 1957 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 10th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 1, 1957— 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS- ASSOCIATION, 
12th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 5-7, 1957 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Food Processors 
Workshop, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 7-16, 1957 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT & FRANKFURTER WEEK, sponsored 
by the National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion. 


FEBRUARY 10-13, 1957 — COOPERA- 
TIVE FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, An- 
nual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1957—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 12-14, 1957 — TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL FOR PICKLE PACKERS, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 13-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1957—NATIONAL FooD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Business 
Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 16-19, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Show, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS, Annual Short Course, 
Memorial Union, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 1-2, 1957—virGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 49th Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 6-7, 1957 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 49th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 14-15, 1957—1TrRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 


MARCH 20-21, 1957—wIsScoNSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 22-28, 1957 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 28-29, 1957—sSouTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


MARCH 29-30, 1957—NoRTHWEST CAN- 
NERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Gearhart, Ore. 


APRIL 18-19, 1957—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


MAY 13-15, 1957 —12TH PURDUE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19-22, 1957 —v. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annua! 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 
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STATE CONVENTIONS 


NEW OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of the New York State 
Canners and Freezers Association, elected for 1957 at the Asso- 
Meeting at the Statler Hotel, are: 
(seated, left to right) William H. Sherman, Rechester, Secre- 
tary; Edward C. Steele, The Red Wing Co., Fredonia, President; 
Morton Adams, Alton Canning Co., Alton, Vice-President; James 
Drago, Bison Canning Co., Angola, Treasurer. Standing are the 
new Directors of the Association, (left to right): William E. 
McIntosh of William E. McIntosh Co., Geneva; Gordon Van 
Eenwyk, Fruit Belt Preserving Co., East Williamson; Francis 
Noon, Birds-Eye Division General Foods Rochester and Robert 


ciation’s 71st Annual 


Klock, Duffy-Mott Co., Williamson. 


New York State Canners and Freezers Meet 


New York Meeting Closes Annual Fall Convention Season—Hear Three National 
Presidents—Safety Records Continue to Improve in Third Campaign Year 


More than a thousand canners, freez- 
ers, machinery and supply men, brokers, 
and other interested parties jammed the 
Statler Hotel at Buffalo, December 13 
and 14, to attend the 71st Annual Meet- 
ing of the New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association. With capable Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer Bill Sherman 
handling this largest of all state conven- 
tions with the ease and grace of a host 
entertaining a few friends at home, the 
New York meeting provided a fitting 
climax to our annual fall tour where we 
are privileged to meet and consult with 
so many very, very nice people. 


The New York Association is extreme- 
ly active throughout the year. Committee 
meetings average about three per week 
and some 300 bulletins go out to mem- 
bers during the course of the year. The 
Annual Convention then, is more in the 
nature of a social meeting with busi- 
ness held at a minimum. This was no 
exception. Even so, during the three 
sessions held on the two days, one short 
business meeting the morning of the first 
day, and a general meeting each after- 
noon, the delegates heard from the presi- 
dents of three National associations, a 
speaker from the General Electric Com- 
pany, and an after dinner speaker of 
exceptional merit. Also awards were pre- 
sented to winners in that most important 


activity, the Accident Prevention Cam- 


paign. 


Then too, most important of all, new 
officers were named for the coming year. 
These are named in detail, with company 
affiliations in the caption under the 
photograph accompanying this report. 
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SAFETY AWARD WINNERS 


More than 10 million hours of work- 
ing time were piled up during the past 
year in the State of New York with an 
accident free record of better than 99 
percent, by more than 12 thousand work- 
men in 65 canning and freezing plants, 
as a result of a concentrated safety cam- 
paign in this State. This year marks the 
third campaign year sponsored jointly 
by the Association and the associated 
industries of New York State. While the 
accident frequency rate was not quite so 
favorable as last year, due no doubt, to 
the long hours worked by many plants 
to handle the heavy crops, the rate was 
considerably improved over 1954 when 
similar conditions existed. 1955 showed 
a 14 percent reduction over 1954. This 
year there were 65 entries, 42 of which 
received awards. 17 plants were cited 
for 100 percent safety (no lost time from 
accidents from the period June 3 to 
November 3); Five plants received cer- 
tificates of honor for near perfect rec- 
ords. The Grand Safety Award was pre- 
sented to the Fulton, New York plant of 
Birds Eye Division of General Foods 
Corporation, with James Olney, Manager 
of the plant accepting the award on be- 
half of the 700 fellow employes for their 
record of 378,356 man hours worked with 
no accidents. 


Awards for 100 percent safety were 
awarded to the following firms, all in 
New York State: Boekhout Farm of On- 
tario; Comstock Foods, Inc., Rushville 
Plant, Newark; Curtice Brothers Mt. 
Morris; East Pembroke Canning Corp., 
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East Pembroke; Empire State Pickling 
Co., Can Canufacturing Dept., Phelps; 
Empire State Pickling Co., Gorham 
Plant, Phelps; Fruit Belt Preserving Co., 
East Williamson Plant; Haxton Foods, 
Inc., Wyoming Factory, Oakfield; Hop- 
kins of Sodus; Earl T. Howell & Son, 
Newfane; Lohmann Foods Corp., Gor- 
ham; Manchester Foods, Manchester; 
Sterling Cooperative, Sterling; Victor 
Preserving Co., Ontario; Victor Preserv- 
ing Co., Springville and Waterman Fruit 
Products, Ontario Center. 


Honorable Awards were presented to: 
Beech-nut Packing Co., Rochester; 
Beech-nut Packing Co., Strained Food 
Dept., Canajoharie; Birds Eye Division 
General Foods, Avon; Birds Eye Divi- 
sion General Foods, Medina; Birds Eye 
Division General Foods’ Wayland Plant; 
Comstock Foods, Red Creek; Curtice 
Brothers’ Bergen and South Dayton 
Plants; Duffy-Mott Co., Hamlin; Duffy- 
Mott Co., Holley; Empire State Pickling 
Co., Eagle St. Plant, Phelps; Greenwood 
Foods, Waterloo; H. J. Heinz Co., 
Medina; Hilton Fruit Cooperative, Hil- 
ton; Thomas J. Lipton, Albion; Long 
Island Duck Packing Corp., Eastport, 
L. I.; Abraham Lustig, Hamlin Plant; 
Lyndan Products Division of S. Gum- 
pert Co., Ontario; Marion Canning Co., 
Marion; William E. McIntosh Co., Gen- 
eva; Olney & Carpenter, Eden; The 
Quaker Maid Co., Brockport; The Red 
Wing Co., Fredonia; Silver Creek Pre- 
serving Corp., Irving Plant, Silver Creek; 
Silver Creek Preserving Corp., Silver 
Creek Plant. 
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GROWER EDUCATION 


More than 1,000 persons attending the 
afternoon session of the meeting heard 
William U. Hudson, president of the 
National Canners Association, urge 
greater understanding and cooperation 
between food processors and growers. 
In pleading the case of the grower, Mr. 
Hudson said: 

“We must be realistic and recognize 
that we are interested in maintaining 
a free competitive system ... it seems 
wrong to merely figure out what we can 
sell our product for, deduct what our 
suppliers and labor charge and then give 
the grower what is left...” He stressed 
the need for fostering a feeling in the 
grower’s mind of “belonging” to a com- 
mon enterprise, rather than “an arm’s- 
length buyer and seller relationship.” 


FROZEN FOOD QUALITY v/ 


F. Gilbert Lamb of Weston, Oregon, 
president of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, emphasized the 
high quality level currently being 
achieved in frozen foods and stressed the 
importance of every processor, distrib- 
utor and retailer striving to maintain 
that high standard. 55 of New York’s 
105 members, he said, do some freezing. 

He discussed the results of a 3-year 
nutritional study conducted by the Wis- 
consin Alumni Association and an inde- 
pendent research laboratory for the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. Findings of the study were dra- 
matic, he reported, in that they proved 
that no nutritional value was lost in the 
freezing of food. “The American house- 
wife cannot buy more nutritional foods 
than frozen foods,” he said. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATIONS 


The time has come for food industry 
people to speak out for themselves 
against harmful price discrimination 
practices, Watson Rogers, President of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
told the audience. Mr. Rogers said that 
price discriminations that are creeping 
into this industry will lead to chaos if not 
checked. “I have yet to hear anyone in 
the food industry whether broker, can- 
ner, freezer, or buyer of any size, present 
one effective argument for price dis- 
crimination, yet up until now the major- 
ity of the members of the food industry 
have sat idly by while the food industry 
has been drifting to where it is now al- 
most at the danger point.” “For years,” 
he said, “a few groups have been speak- 
ing out on this problem. For years it 
was like a voice crying out from the 
wilderness, but that situation,’ Mr. 
Rogers advised, “has changed. Suddenly 
the urgency of the issue has been rec- 
ognized by everyone and everyone has 
become alive. Those few who had the 
guts and foresight to speak out are get- 
ting support from the entire industry. 
But agreeing that the problem is bad 
is not enough. That will not correct the 
situation. It requires action on the part 
of all of us and the time for that action 
is now.” 


In addition to industry action to cor- 
rect discriminations, the Broker Presi- 
dent called for passage of the Equality 
of Opportunity Bill. “We believe you 
will find that those few who are oppos- 
ing the Equality of Opportunity Bill 
today are those who did not want the 
Robinson-Patman Act passed in the first 
place. They have continued to do every- 
thing possible to get rid of the Act since 
its enactment.” 

Elsewhere in his talk Mr. Rogers dis- 
cussed the future facing the independent 
processor. He called on them to work 
closely with their food brokers so that 
an effective marketing job could be done 
for their products. “Are you using them 
just for a hit or miss sales program, or 
are you really using them as your sales 
agents and working with them to do an 
effective marketing job for you?” He 
gave numerous examples of medium sized 
and small packers who have continued 
to go forward with the help of the broker 
in meeting the challenge of modern, 
stream-lined, merchandising. 


ASSOCIATION PROGRESS 


R. D. “Bill” Waterman, Association 
President, turned in a masterful job of 
officiating at the various sessions. Strong- 
ly association minded, particularly after 
this year in office, Mr. Waterman urged 
the members to consider adding a fourth 
member to this hard-working staff of 
three. 


In the absence of Treasurer Irving 
Greenwood, who was on the sick list dur- 


GRAND SAFETY AWARD—James Ol- 
ney, manager of the Fulton Plant of 
Birds-Eye Division General Foods Cor- 
poration (left) accepts the Grand Award 
Safety Citation from John McDonald, 
legislative counsel for the Associated 


Industries of New York State. Olney 


represented his 700 fellow employees who 
won the award for the greatest number 
of man-hours of work (378,356) with no 
accidents during the past year. 
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ing this convention, Secretary Bill Sher- 
man reported the association finances 
in excellent shape. He then announced 
the three major accomplishments which 
had materialized during the year. First, 
he complimented Education Committee 
Chairman Ed Burns on the final com- 
pletion of the establishment of a full 
four year food processing course which 
will begin in the fall at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Edward Nebesgy, a recent ac- 
quirement from the Cry-O-Vac Company, 
will head up this course. A request for 
$30,000 is being made from the State 
budget for use in additional education 
projects, and for the processing curricu- 
lum in Cornell’s new Agricultural Engi- 
neering Building. Secondly, Mr. Sherman 
announced, that the new $400,000 food 
processing laboratory at the New York 
State Agricultural & Technical Institute 
at Morrisville, will be ready for occu- 
pancy next fall, with an even finer pro- 
gram for students of food processing 
methods, than is offered at present. 
Under Professor Roy Whipple this 2 year 
school has placed nearly 300 graduates 
in the food industry during the past 
decade. 


Finally, Mr. Sherman said that this 
year as a result of several years of 
experimentation, the mechanical bean 
picker has been acknowledged as a suc- 
cessfully functioning machine. He con- 
gratulated the Agricultural Committee 
for its cooperation with the Chisholm- 
Ryder Company in this successful un- 
dertaking. 


Other projects which the Association’s 
Agricultural Committee is currently aid- 
ing and offering its cooperation, are vari- 
ety improvement of vegetables, irrigation 
—and this, Mr. Sherman said would be 
increasingly important in the State— 
precision planter experiments, and mobile 
viners. 


MARKETING ORDERS 


The New York State Commissioner of 
Agriculture made an unscheduled appear- 
ance and entered a strong plea to New 
York canners and freezers to support 
an enabeling act on marketing orders 
in the State of New York. Later we were 
informed, in private conversation, that 
the State Department of Agriculture con- 
ducted a strong campaign during this 
past summer to line up sentiment in 
favor of such an act, which will be pre- 
sented to the State Legislature this com- 
ming session. President Waterman and 
Secretary Sherman along with Howard 
Cumming, association workhorse, also 
spent a great deal of time on this activ- 
ity this past summer. This is a serious 
situation that must be met by the canners 
and freezers of the State, and the Asso- 
ciation is gathering information to enable 
them to convince farmer-growers of the 
State that such an act is contrary to their 
best interests. Difficulty is, of course, 
that the government has yet to disclose 
its hand as to just what type of orders 
are contemplated. 
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A Tribute to Roy Irons 


This comes from National Kraut 
Packers Association 


ROY IRONS 
Aug. 11, 1876 — Dec. 10, 1956 


“He Knew His Way Around!” —a 
friend thus proudly recalled at the most 
recent Kraut Association meeting held 
a few days before the passing of Roy 
Irons. Roy was a treasure of a man 
fondly known to persons of many stations 
in life. His early rough life on the Dakota 
prairies provided a rare training. He 
knew the retching fear of prairie grass 
fires, the numbness of Dakota blizzards. 
Handling and breaking of “cayuses” that 
could haul a sleigh full of school kids 
safely home to sod huts in a blinding 
storm were reality—not novelty. 


His surprise element was insight into 
humans. If people are politics—he flowed 
like gravity. Between puffs on his corn 
cob pipe, his hand would rest on a grand 
old fashioned full blown stomach to recall 
countless “smoke-filled rooms”. If front 
doors of Senate office rooms were 
“closed” to all comers—the back rooms 
were open to Roy. He simply opened 
them up because he knew where they 
were and how to say it, when he got 
inside. Ohio was a political spawning 
ground to which Roy responded naturally. 


Back home from the prairies he wrote 
that he didn’t know why he felt that he 
had really reached “home” again altho 
the family left for the West when he was 
tiny. Ohio is a food basket too. Roy be- 
came manager of canning plants in 
Waynesville, Spring Valley, Ashville, 
Amanda. He served as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ohio Canners Association for 
36 years. The records show his appoint- 
ment to secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association in 1922 


serving until 1950. And he handled the 
Disease Resistant Cabbage Seed Com- 
pany. 


While some men patch leaks in roofs, 
or holes in floors—Roy’s record of patch- 
ing quarrels using his natural instinct 
for human relations will long be remem- 
bered even though he probably never 
knew the new vogue “human relations” 
currently enjoys. Taft, Dewey, Bricker 
—name most of the political figures, 
especially Republicans—Roy Irons had a 
part with them. His ability to stand up 
to the Federal Government was put to 
use at times by the National Canners 
Association. He was influential at Colum- 
bus of course. And when the uninformed 
“Feds” tried to tromp on the kraut men’s 
highly effective advertising campaign in 
the late ’20s, Roy stopped the corn cob 
just long enough to help clear up the 
misunderstanding. 


Lena Wysong Irons whom Roy mar- 
ried at Spring Valley two days before 
Christmas in 1902 resides at 219 W. 
Buckeye St., Clyde. Their son, Ross Irons, 
a prominent member of the canning in- 
dustry and beloved by many in our in- 
dustry, passed away at an untimely age. 
He left two handsome and brilliant sons 
both of whom are now carving out 
outstanding college scholastic careers. 
Grandfather Roy, left school at the Fifth 
Grade. He did very well without the rest. 


“He Knew His Way Around!”—we 
need no reminding of that except to know 
that with his wonderful spiritual qualities 
aiding his soul’s continuing development 
in the next world we are certain “He 
Knows His Way Around” with Him too. 
God Bless Roy Irons! 


Mr. Irons died at Memorial Hospital, 
Sandusky, Ohio, on Monday, December 
10, after a long illness. At the time of 
his death he was serving as Assistant 
to the President of the Ohio Canners 
Association, and also as Honorary Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the National Kraut 
Packers Association. He had served as 
Secretary of both associations for a long 
number of years. 


Food Technologist Award—At a recent 
meeting of the Northeast Section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in Bos- 
ton, Thomas L. Fazzina, Department of 
Food Technology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Food Technology at Cambridge, 
was the recipient of Florasynth Labora- 
troies, Inc. annual award. The presenta- 
tion was held at the MIT Faculty Club, 
Cambridge, and was made by Colonel 
Charles S. Lawrence, Executive Secre- 
tary of IFT. 


DEATHS 


Roy M. Magnuson, founder of Mag- 
nuson Engineers, Inc., food processing 
industry engineers of San Jose, Califor- 
nia, died suddenly on December 12. It 
was thought that he was making nice 
recovery from a recent illness, when he 
took a sudden turn for the worse. 


Frank Felice, founder of the Hollister 
Canning Co., Hollister, Calif., more than 
40 years ago, died at his home in that 
city December 9 at the age of 71 years. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, and 
six daughters. For 37 years his firm was 
affiliated with the Canners sae of 
California. 


KEYSTONE DISPLAY—Canned foods were featured in the 
display of Pennsylvania Agriculture food preducts display held 
in Philadelphia at the Snellenberg Department Store Country 


Fair, last month. 


Jack R. Grey, Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, and John Rainey, Director of the Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, inspect the 
display and hand-out materials just prior to the ribbon cutting. 
Interested spectators “mobbed” the Fair immediately after the 
opening ceremony and hundreds of persons visited the exhibit 


during the three days. 
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Canning Industry Films—As a result 
of many inquiries received from clubs, 
civic organizations, and educational insti- 
tutions, for the names and particulars 
about available films dealing with the 
canning industry, the Information Divi- 
sion ef National Canners Association has 
compiled and published a booklet “Films 
about the Canning Industry”, which it 
plans to revise annually. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained by addressing 
the Information Division, National Can- 
ners Association, 1133-20th Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


The annual meeting of the Associated 
Brokers Association of San Francisco, 
Calif. was held December 14th when offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected, 
as follows: President, Bob LeBaron, of 
the LeBaron Company; vice-president, 
Robert J. McHenry, manager of the San 
Francisco office of Steinhardter & Nord- 
linger; and secretary, Bill Pitman. 


Carl F. Roberts, vice-president in 
charge of production of S & W Fine 
Foods, San Francisco, Calif., will retire 
December 31 and will be succeeded by 
Robert W. Earle. 


Jack Salvesen, who has done an excel- 
lent job for the Price Brothers Label 
Company of Bridgeton, New Jersey, cov- 
ering the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, 
and West Virginia, has recently had the 
Western part of New York State added 
to his territory. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company will in- 
troduce two entirely new products under 
the Dole label in mid-January when 
frozen pineapple-grapefruit juice, and 
frozen pineapple-orange juice will be in- 
troduced first in the New York Metro- 
politan market. 


Maryland Food Brokers at their Decem- 
ber meeting elected the following officers: 
John T. Hauck, President; T. A. Wallace, 
Jr., Vice-President; Marshall E. Pusey, 
Secretary; and George G. Evans, Treas- 
urer; all from Baltimore. 


Directors elected are: W. C. Berkley, 
and W. E. Thompson, also from Balti- 
more. 


CM&SA Vice-President, J. C. Swift, 
presenting an Honorary Membership to 
Al Skean formerly General Manager of 
Atlantic City Convention Bureau. 


AL SKEAN HONORED 


Albert H. Skean, prominent for over 
30 years in the field of Convention Bu- 
reau Management and Convention Direc- 
tion, was uniquely honored by becom- 
ing the first Honorary Member of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation in its 50 year history, who is not 
directly associated with the canning in- 
dustry. The ceremony took place at the 
annual Get Together of the Tri-State 
Packers Association at Chalfont-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, on December 6. 


The Certificate of Honorary Member- 
ship, recognizing Mr. Skean for his years 
of “outstanding and exceptional service 
to CM&SA and the canning industry,” 
was presented by John C. Swift, General 
Sales Manager of the White Cap Com- 
pany—a subsidiary of Continental Can 
Corporation and Vice-President of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Skean, up to the time of his re- 
tirement last year, was Manager of the 
Convention Bureau in Atlantic City, and 


-Director of Atlantic City’s Convention 


Hall—the largest meeting hall in the 
world. He has also been Manager of 
Cleveland’s and New York City’s Con- 
vention Bureaus. 
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Merger — Directors of the Atlanta 
Paper Company, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the Mead Corporation, have approved an 
agreement by which Atlanta Paper will 


‘become a wholly owned subsidiary of the 


Mead Corporation, subject to approval 
of shareholders of both companies. Basis 
of exchange is one share of Mead Com- 
mon for each two Common shares of 
Atlanta Paper. Just recently Mead an- 
nounced its increasing activity in the 
corrugated box manufacturing industry 
through the acquisition of the remaining 
common stock of the Jackson Box Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 

Atlanta Paper is a prominent manu- 
facturer of multi-unit packaging for food 
and grocery products, and is best known 
for its “Cluster-Pak” packaging system. 


Bill Edmonds, 3704 Ellerslie Avenue, 
Baltimore 18, Maryland, Sales Manager 
with D. E. Foote & Company, Baltimore 
canners, for the past six years, past 
President of the Tomato Council, and 
well known to brokers and buyers, has 
resigned his position with D. E. Foote 
& Company. His future plans have not 
yet materialized. 


Henry Page, formerly General Man- 
ager of Producer-Canners Cooperative, 
North Collins, New York, has joined the 
Red Wing Company of Fredonia. Mr. 
Page will contact buyers in Western New 
York and Erie, Pennsylvania, and will 
handle broker contacts in the Cleveland- 
Youngstown area. 


Dodge & Olcott—John Bouton, former- 
ly Chief Flavor Chemist for Synfleur 
Scientific Laboratories, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Flavor Depart- 
ment of Dodge & Olcott. A veteran of 
22 years in the industry, Mr. Bouton has 
also been associated with S. B. Penick 
Company. In his new position he will 
work from the company’s main offices at 
180 Varick Street, New York City. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Elmira, New York, has announce 
the appointment of George Dusterdieck 
as Branch Manager of the company’s 
Rochester, New York sales office with 
headquarters in the Sibley Tower Build- 
ing. Mr. Dusterdieck succeeds G. W. 
Peck, newly appointed head of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia sales office. 
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AMERICAN CAN ANNOUNCES 
BROAD OVERSEAS PROGRAM 


The American Can Company reports 
it has undertaken a broad program of 
overseas manufacturing operations and 
expansion of its export sales of con- 
tainers made by the company in the 
U. S. First step in the program is the 
organization of Metalgrafica Canco, S. A., 
a can-making company with a manufac- 
turing plant at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Canco’s interests in the Brazilian plant 
will be held by a wholly-owned Canco 
subsidiary, American Can International, 
Inc., of Panama. Other overseas opera- 
tions include Canco’s interests in Envases 
Venezolanos, S. A., Venezuelan can-mak- 
ing firm established in 1953. The Sao 
Paulo plant will be expanded in the next 
few months to supply food cans in large 
volume to packers in the area. 


The company has also concluded tech- 
nical-assistance agreements with can 
companies in eight foreign countries— 
Denmark, Germany, France, England, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Australia and 
Japan. Agreements currently are being 
negotiated with companies in a number 
of other countries. These technical-assist- 
ance agreements make available to for- 
eign licensees on a royalty basis Canco’s 
know-how in research, manufacturing, 
food technology, agronomy and mer- 
chandising. They also provide for fur- 
nishing Canco production machinery and 
the services of company technicians for 
on-the-spot assistance, and the training 
of foreign personnel in Canco facilities 
in this country. These operations will be 
supervised by a newly created inter- 
national division in the can company. 
This department also will handle the 
operation of Canco’s Puerto Rican plant, 
now under construction at San Juan, and 
will be responsible for expanding over- 
seas sale of American Can’s U. S.-made 
containers. 


Wagner Van Vlack, formerly sales 
manager of Canco’s closing machine de- 
partment, is manager of the new inter- 
national division. He also is vice-presi- 
dent of American Can International. 


Wm. C. Stolk, Canco president is also 
president of the international subsidiary. 
Other vice-presidents are Russell C. 
Taylor, vice-president in Canco’s execu- 
tive department, and A. O. Degling, vice- 
president in charge of purchasing. 


Waste Conference — The 12th Purdue 
Industrial Waste Conference will be held 
at Purdue Memorial Union Building, 
May 13, 14 and 15, 1957. There will be 
approximately 50 papers presented on 
subjects dealing with industrial wastes 
and their treatment. Hotel reservations 
can be made at the Purdue Union Club, 
Fowler Hotel, Cedarcrest Hotel, and Mor- 
ris Bryant Hotel. Reservation blanks will 
be mailed upon request to Don E. Blood- 
good, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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Lord-Mott’s new label, appearing on 
the left, shows how modernization has 
been accomplished without sacrificing 
brand identity. The label shown is for 
the Canner’s well-known French Style 
Beans. 


LORD-MOTT’S 
MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Dealers in the New York Metropolitan 
area are now receiving the first ship- 
ments of Lord-Mott products with com- 
pletely redesigned labels. Other areas 
will receive shipments under the new 
label soon. These labels follow closely 
upon the introduction of a new carton 
design. They are the second step in a 
program to modernize all Lord-Mott 
packaging and merchandising. 

The new labels were designed by Otto 
Lueck of Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica and printed by Price Brothers Litho- 
graph Company, Bridgeton, N. J. Each 
has an appetite-stimulating, eye-appeal- 


SWEET MULTI-PACK —R. D. Brad- 


shaw & Sons, Wendell, Idaho, have begun 


merchandising their “Three Bears brand 
Honey” in a two jar multi-pack. The 
carton was printed in 5 colors on letter- 
press equipment. R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 
is the largest independent producer- 
packer of honey in the United States and 
reports “excellent sales results of the 
twin pack to date” in retail stores. A 
coupon on the reverse panel offers a 
honey recipe book. Carton by Atlanta 
Paper Company. 
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ing vignette of the product in full color 
that will catch the housewife’s eye as she 
passes down the store aisle. The label is 
clean and fresh as food should be. The 
Lord-Mott name has been brought into 
greater prominence and the familiar red 
band blown up into a brandmark that 
gives a strong family resemblance to each 
product. 

The entire line of Lord-Mott products 
will be packaged in bright, modernly de- 
signed cartons and cans. Mrs. Muriel 
Townend, Lord-Mott Sales Promotion 
Director, says “Our approach in the past 
has been directed mainly to producing a 
product of the highest quality and build- 
ing acceptance through that quality. 
Now, we feel that quality alone is not 
enough . .. we must present our product 
to the customers in pcakages that are 
modern in every sense — packages that 
will do a selling job for the dealer. Thus, 
a new merchandising campaign has been 
put into motion. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY TWINS 
TO GET $500 IN GIFTS 


Twin girls born between midnight and 
noon New Year’s Day will receive some- 
thing better than the proverbial “silver 
spoon.” As winners in the Ninth Annual 
Toni Twin Baby Derby, each qualifying 
twosome will be awarded $500 in gifts. 


Lucky twin girls who beat the dead- 
line will receive a year’s supply of Ger- 
ber’s baby food, Trundle Bundle infants’ 
wear, a special selection of Love dresses, 
Storkline cribs, Kantwet mattresses and 
Tour-A-Beds, an assortment of play- 
skool educational toys, and a Hedstrom 
twin baby carriage. 


The odds are surprisingly favorable in 
this race with the stork. If you, or some- 
one you know, expect a New Year’s Day 
arrival, the chances are one in 528 that 
it will turn out to be Derby-winning 
twins. In the last three baby ‘derbies, 
however, the long-legged bird proved 
generous by delivering 132 winners, when 
only 102 were forecast. 


Last year’s winners were most numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania, where four sets 
qualified. Michigan had three, and others 
were scattered all over the nation. 


Winners will be announced New Year’s 
Day. Parents of eligible newcomers 
should send collect wires to the Toni Twin 
Baby Derby, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. Wires must reach Baby Derby 
headquarters by 2 p.m., CST, on January 
1. Announcements must be received by 
January 15. No entries will be accepted 
after that date. 


Canned Corn is again featured in the 
USDA monthly “Plentiful Foods” list for 
January. The list is distributed nation- 
ally. Particular attention is called to 
“Case O’ Canned Corn Week” January 23- 
February 2. 
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FROZEN CUT CORN PACK 
AT NEW HIGH 


This season’s pack of frozen cut corn 
reached an all-time high of 114,813,120 
pounds, according to a recent survey 
made by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents 
nearly a 10 percent increase over the 
previous 105 million pound record pack 
of 1953. 

Production was up in all regions this 
year, with the most significant increases 
being noted in the East and South and 
in the West. Otherwise, production fol- 
lowed generally traditional patterns. 

The substantial increase in the use of 
large, predominantly sixty pound, con- 
tainers represents a radical departure 
from established container size usage 
patterns. Significant increases were also 
noted in the usage of 21%, thirty and fifty 
pound containers. 

Further details of 1956 production by 
region and container size appear in the 
attached table. 


FROZEN CUT CORN PACK 


Compiled by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK IN 
PAST YEARS 


Pounds 


9,369,276 
21,449,498 
20,982,900 
25,551,366 
42,426,691 
26,559,146 
20,919,820 
37,076,067 
32,997,732 


44,548,510 


62,683,636 
104,809,364 
78,211,581 
PACK BY REGION 
Preliminary 
1955 1956 

Region Pounds Pounds 
East & 14,857,911 27,644,249 
Midwest ...... 26,946,208 36,263,342 
. 28,237,296 50,905,529 
Total 70,041,415 114,813,120 


PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
Preliminary 


1955 1956 

Container Pounds Pounds 
Other retail .... 136,200 502,691 
214 pounds ..... 7,476,658 16,047,570 
30 pounds ... 6,000 1,063,385 
50 pounds ... . 7,370,041 11,842,677 
Other large . .. 22,174,199 46,422,724 
70,041,415 114,813,120 
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FROZEN PEACH PACK 


This year’s pack of frozen peaches 
amounted to 45,194,067 pounds accord- 
ing to a survey recently completed by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. While this represents a de- 
crease of about 12 percent from last 
year’s 50.6 million pound pack, it exceeds 
any other since 1946. 

Generally, regional production fol- 
lowed the usual pattern with about two- 
thirds of the pack in the West. This sea- 
son, a significant decline was noted in 
the Midwest however, and to a lesser 
extent in the East and South. 

The retail pack of frozen peaches was 
proportionately greater this year. It is 
noteworthy that in 1956, predominance of 
the thirty pound container gave way 
somewhat in favor of other large insti- 
tutional sizes, mainly thirty-two pounds. 

Further details of the 1956 production 
of frozen peaches by region and con- 
tainer size appear in the attached table. 


FROZEN PEACH PACK 
Compiled by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 
TOTAL UNITED STATES PACK IN 
PAST YEARS 


Year Pounds 

13,801,217 
17,008,527 
103,634,388 
1946 .... 65,140,192 


27,084,119 
13,598,338 
23,234,608 
25,790,592 


32,380,150 
35,454,390 
32,170,960 
PACK BY REGION 
Preliminary 
1955 1956 
Region Pounds Pounds 
South 
8,040,086 3,744,811 
West » 35,891,961 36,582,183 
50,635,491 45,194,067 


PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
Preliminary 


1955 1956 

Container Size Pounds Pounds 
10 ounces .. 2,785,844 2,162,463 
12 ounces 5,407,782 5,719,280 
Other retail (20 oz. and 

Small sizes (10 lbs. and 

9,201,579 7,695,422 
Large sizes** (over 10 

1,954,196 5,596,480 

, 50,635,491 45,194,067 

* Total for the South is included with the 
Northeast. 


** Includes barrels. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Quiet—A Few Tomatoes Offered—Better 
Corn Business Expected—Citrus Stronger— 
Fruits Fairly Steady — Sardines Routine — 
Shrimp Pack Improves—Tuna Quiet— 
Salmon Continues Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dee. 21, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Moderate strength- 
ening is reported in canned Florida citrus 
this week, but with this exception the 
canned food market was in rather quiet 
position, reflecting the imminence of the 
year-end holidays and stock-taking. Sup- 
plywise, the trade is in reasonably good 
position, with the supplies of West Coast 
canned foods which were held up on the 
docks during the recent tie-up cleared and 
in distributors’ warehouses or on retail- 
ers’ shelves. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
looking to their stocks of West Coast 
canned fruits, vegetables, and fish, in the 
event that the cooling off period now 
under way in the dock workers’ dispute 
should end up in another tie-up. Indica- 
tions are that there will be a good move- 
ment of goods eastward immediately 
after the turn of the year, either con- 
signed to buyers or for storage in ware- 
houses on the East Coast to safeguard 
against loss of sales in the event that 
shipments via water should again be 
interrupted by labor troubles. 


TOMATOES — Buyers have not been 
in the market for tomatoes out of the 
Tri-States in any large volume during the 
past fortnight, and it is reported in some 
quarters that a little selling pressure is 
developing on the part of canners who 
would like to turn part of their supply 
into cash before the year-end. Some of- 
ferings of standard 303s were reported 
this week at $1.17%4, but most holders 
were firm at a minimum of $1.20 on this 
size. Standard 2\%s were firm at $1.95, 
with good standard 10s generally listing 
at $7.25, all f.o.b. canneries. In the Mid- 
west, canners are holding standard 303s 
at $1.22% to $1.25, with 2%s ranging 
$2.171%% to $2.20, and 10s out of the pic- 
ture insofar as open-market offerings 
are concerned. 


CORN—Buyers are looking over the 
corn situation in the East, and it is ex- 
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pected that buying will pick up some- 
what shortly after the turn of the year. 
Standard crushed golden is available at 
$1.05 for 303s, with extra standards 
quoted around $1.12%4-$1.15 and fancy 
at $1.20. On wholegrain golden, stand- 
ard 303s are also offered at $1.05, with 
extra standards at $1.15 and fancy at 
$1.30, all f.o.b. canneries. In the mid- 
west, offerings of standard 303s are re- 
ported at $1.00, with some extra stand- 
ards as low as $1.05. 


CITRUS — Canners in Florida are 
showing stronger price views on citrus 
products, reflecting the strengthening 
market for raw fruit. Grapefruit juice is 
now generally held at 95 cents to $1.00 
for 2s. with the 46-ounce size ranging 
$2.15 to $2.20. On blended juice, 2s 
range $1.05 to $1.121%, with 46-ounce at 
$2.35-$2.45, while orange juice is cur- 
rently held at $1.15 to $1.20 on 2s and 
$2.60 to $2.70 on 46-ounce. Fancy grape- 
fruit segment 303s are listed at $1.60- 
$1.6214, with fancy citrus salad 303s at 
$2.15 and choice at $1.95. 


APPLESAUCE—A stronger market is 
reported in applesauce, particularly in 
the East, where canners are quoting 
fancy 303s at $1.65 and 10s at $8.25. In 
some instances 303s are available as low 
as $1.55 in the East, however. 


OTHER FRUITS — Reports from the 
West Coast note a slowing down in trade 
buying interest, although there has been 
an accelerated call for fruit cocktail fol- 
lowing recent price declines made effec- 
tive by California canners. Despite heavy 
production, canned peaches will go into 
the new year in strong position, and fair- 
ly steady markets are reported for other 
major fruits. 


SARDINES—Reports from Maine note 
only routine buying interest, with the 
market ranging $7.50 to $8.00 per case 
for quarter keyless oils, with most pack- 
ers at the latter figure. Packers look for 
an improvement in demand after Janu- 
ary 1, when buyers are expected to begin 
stocking up for expected Lenten require- 
ments. 


SHRIMP—With reports from the Gulf 
noting an improvement in the pack, buy- 
ers are inclined to wait out the market 
to see if canners can hold present lists. 
Current offerings of regular pack show 
broken quoted at $3.60 for the 5-ounce 
size, with tiny at $3.90, small at $4.00, 
medium at $4.50, large at $5.00 and 
jumbo at $5.50. Deveined, in 414-o0z. tins, 
is held at $4.10 for broken, $4.65 for 
small, $5.25 for medium, $6.00 for large, 
and $6.50 for jumbo, all f.o.b. Gulf pack- 
ing points. 


TUNA—Trading in tuna is very quiet, 
but selling pressure is absent. The trade 
are watching with close interest current 
efforts to have dumping penalties im- 
posed upon frozen tuna brought in from 
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Japan for processing at U. S. West Coast 
canneries. 


SALMON—New business in salmon is 
not active. The market on the Coast, 
however, continues strong. Fancy Alaska 
reds hold firm at $33 for 1s and $21 for 
halves, with medium reds at $29 and $16, 
respectively. Pinks are quoted at $23 for 
1s, with chums listing at $21. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Slow Due To Holidays—Corn Unchanged— 
Tomatoes On Hand To Mouth Basis While 
Awaiting California Figures——- Some Bean 
Items Short—Peas Getting Tighter—Natural 
Citrus Juice Wanted—Applesauce Price Rise 
Threatens—West Coast Fruits Quiet. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Dec. 21, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Trading slowed to 
a walk this week in Chicago in the face 
of the holidays now upon us. Everyone 
seems imbued with the Christmas spirit 
and what to buy the little woman appears 
far more important than what might 
happen to the corn market. The average 
buyer gives an excellent impression that 
he is completely unconcerned about can- 
ned foods this week and will be glad to 
talk about such things shortly after the 
turn of the year. They have taken the 
attitude that the short items can’t be 
found anyhow and they will take their 
chances on the rest of the line when the 
usual holiday problems are out of the 
way. 


Despite the casual attitude, markets 
are generally unchanged. One Hawaiian 
pineapple canner decided to offer the 
trade some discounts on fancy grades of 
pineapple in shelf sizes only which deal 
accomplished nothing here except to cre- 
ate lower prices on the part of the entire 
industry. Florida canners are having 
their difficulties trying to produce un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice and prices are 
moving higher on this item only. Sales 
here are much better however, now that 
natural juice is available. The corn mar- 
ket is showing no improvement but then 
it’s not getting any worse either. Final 
figures on the pack of California toma- 
toes and tomato products are not yet 
available and Chicago buyers are still 
being very cagy about these items and 
will be until they have a better picture 
of the overall situation. All in all, they 
are playing hard to get right down the 
line at the moment and it looks like vol- 
ume buying is out the window until we 
get into 1957. 


CORN—There has been no improve- 
ment at all where shelf sizes are con- 
cerned although some canners_ have 
pushed fancy tens up to $8.25 and even 
to $8.50 in some cases. They all swear 
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up and down this price will go to at least 
$8.75 right after the turn of the year 
but the average Chicago buyer will have 
to be shown before he believes it. Fancy 
303s can be bought at $1.20 with the gen- 
eral market at $1.25 while standard 
cream style is still moving at $1.00. Can- 
ners also feel that the latter item should 
move up shortly to $1.05 but here again 
the trade are not convinced. Of course, 
they usually become believers after the 
price has gone to higher levels and it’s 
too late to get on the bandwagon. 


TOMATOES—To describe activity on 
this item as routine would be stretching 
things a bit as buying is certainly on a 
hand to mouth basis. Standard 303s are 
going at $1.25 while tens are bringing 
$7.50 but there is no such thing as volume 
buying. Extra standard 303s are selling 
here at a bottom of $1.45 with tens at 
$8.00 with other quotations ranging up- 
ward. There just isn’t any confidence on 
the trade’s part and a situation of this 
kind does not breed any real activity. 


BEANS — Extra standard cut green 
beans are becoming tough to find in this 
market as canners in the East, the South 
and here in the Middlewest all report a 
closely sold position. The low down ap- 
pears to be $7.00 but very little is offered. 
Standard cuts are offered sparingly at 
$6.00 but there is no volume to the offer- 
ings. Fancy grade is far more plentiful 
and prices are not too strong and haven’t 
been helped any by the weakness re- 
cently developed in West Coast Blue 
Lakes. Wax beans of all grades and 
sizes are obviously short and the indus- 
try should come into the new pack in a 
sold out position. 


PEAS — The situation on peas gets 
tighter by the day and it seems about im- 
possible to find anything that looks like 
standard or extra standard peas, particu- 
larly in tens. The institutional market 
takes a lot of extra standard tens but 
if a distributor doesn’t have his needs 
covered now he is going to be without 
until next June. A few fancy peas are 
offered for sale and most of these are 
sweets with prices very much on the firm 
side. 


CITRUS — Chicago buyers are now 
coming into the market for juice require- 
ments and last week they were paying 
$2.15 for 46 oz. natural grapefruit juice, 
$2.40 for blended and $2.65 for orange. 
However, this week $2.25 is the bottom 
on grapefruit juice if a buyer insists that 
it be unsweetened. Reports from Flor- 
ida indicate that despite any pre-season 
ideas canners may have had to the con- 
trary, fresh orange prices are strong 
and may even go higher now that the 
concentrators have come into the market. 
Fresh grapefruit is up 10 cents to 15 
cents a box which is one reason for the 
advance on the finished product. 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple is generally 
a very stable item and probably experi- 
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ences less price changes than any other 
canned food item. However, every once 
in a while somebody gets on the anxious 
seat and does some price cutting which is 
always immediately met by the other can- 
ners involved. Just what all this ac- 
complishes is a little difficult to under- 
stand sometimes but it’s there just the 
same. There are now price allowances of 
up to 7% cents per dozen on shelf sizes 
only with no changes on tens or on juice 
of any size. 


APPLESAUCE —Canners of apple- 
sauce have been threatening to raise 
prices on sauce for some time but so far 
the trade here are buying at the same 
old price of $1.55 on 303s and $8.00 on 
tens. Higher price levels may be slow in 
coming because the industry came up 
with more sauce than they had originally 
anticipated and it now looks like pack 
totals will be very close to that produced 
last year. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A quiet mar- 
ket with little excitement since the re- 
cent flurry on cocktail with most ship- 
ments consisting of the routine type. Of 
course, the lack of offerings on No. 10 
peaches, cots and pears puts a damper 
on things right at the start as there is 
an excellent demand here for all of these 
items. Cocktail sales and shipments have 
been really excellent as current prices are 
effective only until January 4, 1957 and 
the trade have a hunch that maybe the 
industry means business. Every insti- 
tutional buyer wants No. 10 cherries, 
both black and Royal Annes but he isn’t 
finding them as offerings are nil at the 
moment with no indication they will get 
any better. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Selling Slowed Down —Dry Bean Market 

Continues Dull—Better Movement of Green 

Beans—Pickle Pack Up—Asparagus Cleaned 

Up — Applesauce Firm — Tuna Competition 

Keen—Sardine Catch Disappointing—Small 
Salmon Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 21, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Selling has slowed 
down quite noticeably on almost all items 
in the canned foods list, but California 
canners are reporting an excellent ship- 
ping movement. This activity has been 
strengthened by the fact that increases 
in freight rates loom as an early prob- 
ability and that steamer space is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to secure. Packs 
have been heavier than usual this year 
on most items but consumption is mak- 
ing steady gains and canners feel that 
quite a close cleanup of most items can 
be made before the 1957 packing season 
gets under way. Canned salmon is one 
of the firmest items in the list, with 
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prices at record levels, and a very close 
cleanup is assured. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues dull, with prices 
continuing to drop. Canners are purchas- 
ing for immediate requirements only 
and little activity is expected until after 
the turn of the year. Canners demand 
the highest quality and have recently 
paid from $7.20 to $7.50 per hundred 
pounds for Small Whites, with regular 
run selling to the distributing trade at 
about $7.30. 


GREEN BEANS—Fancy whole green 
beans are moving better than in some 
time with one large canner having plants 
in various parts of the country offering 
a featured brand at $2.45 for No. 303, and 
another brand in this size container, 
graded as extra standard, offered at 
$1.45. A rather close cleanup of Pacific 
Coast pack is expected before next 
spring. 


PEAS — Peas have been moving off 
fairly well of late but canners note that 
there is a very heavy stock of frozen peas 
to be moved. The California pack is not 
a large one with the output varying quite 
widely from season to season. 


PICKLES—The pickle pack in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington and 
other Far Western States proved a large 
one in the year just ending and special 
efforts are being made to move holdings. 
The pack in this territory is about 40 per- 
cent above that of last year, according to 
reports. This is a much larger gain than 
has been reported from other parts of the 
country. 


ASPARAGUS — Buyers have been in 
the market of late trying to fill out their 
stocks of asparagus, especially in the 
smaller size containers. Not all canners 
have complete stocks and a fairly close 
cleanup seems in sight for this item. In 
less than two months asparagus will be 
making an appearance in the fresh vege- 
table market. Items suitable for the ex- 
port market are still being sought, with 
this business the best in several years, 
according to canners. 


APPLESAUCE—Canned applesauce of 
Sebastopol pack is firm on the basis of 
$1.45 for choice and $1.55 for fancy in 
No. 303s. One or two canners upped 
their price to $1.60 for fancy, but this 
move was not followed. Some fruit from 
other apple growing districts is still 
being canned, but not in large quantities. 


OLIVES—Olives ran to rather small 
sizes this season in most districts in 
California, so a larger percentage of the 
crop than usual has gone into the manu- 
facture of oil. The crop, however, was 
a larger one than in recent years, so the 


canned pack will be a relatively large 


one, too. Prices on canned ripe olives are 
below those of recent years and early 
business on new pack has been quite 
satisfactory. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEACHES—A good business on E!- 
berta freestone peaches has been re- 
ported at the special allowances made for 
shipments into early January. This item 
was closely sold up by January Ist of 
this year, but the pack proved a heavy 
one at 4,493,369 cases reduced to a 24/214 
bases. The 1955 pack was 3,006,751 cases 
but canners are now faced with the task 
of moving a pack almost 50 percent 
larger. 


TUNA — The California canned tuna 
market remains much as in recent weeks, 
with competition exceedingly keen. Some 
Northern California canners have re- 
duced their prices making it difficult for 
Southern California canners to market 
their products in this area. 


SARDINES—Canners who have stocks 
of California sardines have no difficulty 
in moving 1-lb. ovals at $9.00 a case, 
and these holders seem confined to the 
packers of advertised brands. Fisher- 
men are bringing in very small catches 
and the season so far is proving a dis- 
appointment. Pacific mackerel is com- 
ing in for increased attention in some 
markets and No. 1 tall is moving at $5.50 
a case, with jack mackerel priced at $5.00. 


SALMON—The salmon canning season 
in British Columbia came to an end the 
first of December, with the pack for the 
year listed as 1,112,830 cases. The pack 
by species was: Sockeye, 320,124 cases; 
springs, 11,639; steelhead trout, 1,248; 
bluebacks, 10,549; coho, 202,456; pinks, 
363,181, and chums, 203,633. The pack 
was the smallest in recent years. 


NORTHWEST PEAR PACK 


Figures compiled by the Northwest 
Canners & Freezers Association show the 
1956 canned pear pack amounted to 
5,187,648 actual cases, of which 4,813,097 
cases were halves in syrup, 350,713 cases 
were salad pack in syrup, and 23,838 
cases were solid pack pie in water. On 
the basis of 24/2% the 1956 pack 
amounted to 4,106,809 cases, of which 
3,820,862 cases were halves, 262,433 cases 
salad pack, and 23,514 cases solid pack 
pie. The 1956 total basis 24%’s compares 
with the total pack in 1955, same basis, of 
4,482,655 cases. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John F. 
Connelly, President and Director of a 
number of prominent firms in various 
parts of the country, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors, of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
George W. Crabtree as a member of the 
Board and Executive Vice-President. Mr. 
Connelly is the first outside director from 
the industry to serve on the Company’s 
Board. 


December 24, 1956 
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